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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS, 


Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal, 
(Continued from page 115.) 


In the blaze of glory which surrounds the 
world’s great men, the softer light steadily 
shining from lives of religious consecration 
too often remains unnoticed. By this state- 
ment we would not be understood as intimat- 
ing that the marriage of Greatness and Good- 
ness is impossble, or even unfrequent. In- 
deed, the former, if genuine, is inseparable 
from the latter. Nor would we detract from 
the well-earned fame of those exemplary char- 
acters who stand high in public regard. That 
there are many such, we rejoice in believing. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent that a tendency 
exists to honor eminence, even when disjoined 
from excellence, perhaps because of the pa- 
tronage, which, from its exalted position, it 
has the power to bestow. When so-called 
great achievements are carried to completion 
at the sacrifice of right principles, the partial 
historian is apt to commend the authors there- 
of—while (it may be) he fails to chronicle 
With just praise, less conspicuous but more 
important deeds, born of the Christian spirit. 
Thus false conceptions of greatness have been 
engendered or fostered. Notwithstanding the 
progress made of later years towards clearer 
conceptions of greatness in character, the 
popular mind yet fails to comprehend the 
truth of the old proverb, 
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‘*He that ruleth his spirit,”’ is better than “ he that 
taketh a city.”’ 

It does not seem to understand why a life 
glowing with heavenly charities, and clothed 
in humility, is more deserving of reverence 
than that which “under the canopies of costly 
state” wields a sceptre with unrighteousness, 
Why goodness in a subject, is really greater 
than mere power in a king. It does not com- 
prehend that the false greatness of those men 
who have conquered everything but them- 
selves consists in their overcoming the desire 
to be good, in their wish to be powerful. 

Believing these things to be so, we have 
aimed, in the compilation of these sketches, to 
disseminate more widely a knowledge of those 
primitive Quakers whose greatness was made 
up of their goodness, interspersing a few an- 
ecdotes illustrating their peculiarities. 

When we entered this path of investigation, 
it was with no intention of rambling even thus 
far among the antiquities of Quakerism ; but 
the musty records of long ago, which have 
lined our way, seemed to invite inspection, 
and their perusal was productive of such in- 
struction and entertainment, that we desired 
our readers to share therein. We shall not 
attempt, however, to traverse the well-beaten 
road, still widening before us, but rather eon- 
tentedly linger in the less frequented bye-ways 
branching from it. Finding the history of 
the Indians so interwoven with that of the 
Quakers, and observing with surprise how lit- 
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tle, in any connected form, has been said by 
others upon this subject, we have so far de- 
parted from our original design, as to attempt 
in these sketches an outline of the work ac- 
complished for the Aborigines by the Society 
of Friends from its rise. Now, while the na- 
tion is testing the civilizing power of modern 
Quakerism, it segms peculiarly appropriate to 
revive the experiences of some of the primitive 
Friends with the Indians; and, inasmuch as 
some of these great and good men have gone 
down to the grave unsung, their useful lives 
should be rescued from obscurity as samples 
of goodness, and as correctives to false adula- 
tion :—for 
‘¢Their’s was an empire o’er distress ; 

Their triumph of the mind 

To burst the bonds of wretchedness : 

The friends of human kind.’’ 


Among the list of Quaker philanthropists, 
the name of John Parrish, of Philadelphia, 
deserves honorable mention as a representa- 
tive of the class above referred to. Alike the 
friend and benefactor of the enslaved negro 
and the persecuted Indian, his sympathies 
extended to suffering humanity everywhere. 
With no desire for worldly honors, he lived a 
life of usefulness, manifesting his faith by his 
works, his duty often leading him far from 
home on missions of love to the Indians, who 
appear to have been the objects of his special 
regard. His house was a wigwam to travel- 
ling chiefs visiting Philadelphia ; and because 
of his cheerfulness and pleasant companion- 
ship when among them, these children of the 
forest conferred upon him the title of “‘ Suhtie 
Kuhtie,” which interpreted, means pleasant 
or civil. No striking or uncommon events 
marked the life of this good man, and, apart 
from the incidents recorded in his journals, 
there is but little to interest the general reader. 
A brief biographical sketch of him, however, 
seems appropriate. John Parrish, the second 
son of John and Elizabeth Parrish, of Balti- 
more county, Maryland, was born on the 7th 
day of the Eleventh month, 1729. His pa- 
rents, who were Friends, sent him, at a very 
early age, to Philadelphia, where he was 
placed apprentice toa bricklayer, which busi- 
ness he prosecuted for some years. He sub- 
sequently learned the art of manufacturing 
brushes ; an occupation less exposing, and af- 
fording him more leisure for benevolent pur- 
suits, as also a moderate income adapted to 
his wants. When but a lad of sixteen, he 
was left an orphan. Some six weeks after 
the unexpected death. of his father, the wife 
and mother closed her earthly existence, un- 
der the following distressing circumstances. 
On a cold night during the winter of 1745, a 
servant of her household was sent on some er- 
rand into the garret. The flax there gar- 
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nered (according to the custom of the times) 
for the family spinning, took fire from the 
lighted candle in the hands of the domesti¢ 
and in a few moments the entire building way 
in flames. The terrified family had barely 
time to escape half clad into the open air. 

The slaves procured a litter, and wpon it 
carried their mistress and her posthumous 
babe (then but three weeks old) some three 
miles to the nearest neighbor’s house. The 
shock thus occasioned, and the exposure at 
this critical period of her health, resulted in 
the death of Elizabeth Parrish, several days 
thereafter. She was buried in the same grave 
with her husband. Thus in a few short weeks 
John Parrish was deprived of parents and 
home. Being (at the time of which we write) 
in Philadelphia, he fortunately escaped a par 
ticipation in the horrors of that night, but the 
impression produced by this series of sad 
events, did much, it is reasonable to conclude, 
in unfolding those traits of character which 
ripened into a life of usefulness and honor. 

His mother consigned John Parrish to the 
guardianship of her cousin, Hugh Roberts, 
of Philadelphia, in whose family he resided 
during the term of his apprenticeship, and 
towards whom he ever cherished the warmest 
affection. 

Several years after the facts narrated above, 
he was sent to Maryland to assist in building 
a house for the governor of that Province, 
and, whilst thus engaged, he heard the shrieks 
of a negro woman, who was being beaten by 
an overseer on the plantation. His indigna- 
tion being aroused, he proceeded to the spot, 
and ordered the overseer to release his vie 
tim, who was tied to a tree. This he indig- 
nantly refused to do, whereupon a battle en 
sued, in which the persecutor was vanquished 
and the woman setat liberty. On the following 
day, he was summoned before the Governor to 
answer the charge of interference with the 
rights of a slaveholder ; but after making his 
defence, and representing the cruelty of the 
overseer, he was dismissed with a slight rep- 
rimand. It is believed that this circumstance 
first awakened in him that profound ab 
horrence of the system of slavery which he 
subsequently manifested. 

In 1753, John Parrish married Ann, the 
daughter of George Wilson, of Philadelphia, 
by whom he had four children, only two of 
whom lived to mature age. Two years after 
the death of their youngest child, he was called 
upon to mourn the loss of his affectionate 
wife; who departed this life, leaving to his 
care a son and daughter, aged respectively 
about 11 and 5 years. A few years later, and 
this son fractured his skull by a fall. This 
impaired his intellect, and rendered occasional 
confinement in an asylum anecessity. From 
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what has been said, it will be seen that John 
Parrish drank deeply of the cup of affliction. 
Those who knew him in later life saw the 
fruit of these experiences in his chastened 
loving spirit, and self-sacrificing devotion to 
the cause of truth, as it was revealed to him. 

In a brief memorial prepared by Friends, 
they say of him: “ He served his apprentice- 
ship with reputation. Soon after arriving at 
man’s estate, he became, under the influence 
ofa divine dispensation, more than usually 
exercised for the salvation of his immortal 
part, and was for a considerable time under 
very great depression of mind, in which sea- 
son of close probation, he was mercifully pre- 
served from sinking into despondency ; and 
at length, through deep humiliation and 
abasemet, (witnessing this to be a dispensa- 
tion for his refinement) was graciously re- 
lieved from his low, afflicted state; raised to 
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they visited the House of Assemby, at Rich- 
mond, Va., to plead the cause of the slave. 

In 1784-5, went on a religious visit to Bar- 
badoes, with James Cresson. 

In 1786, visited Congress (held at New 
York) on account of the slave trade, accom- 
panied by his friends James Pemberton, Isaac 
Zane, Samuel Emlen, Warner Mifflin, Nichol- 
as Waln, Jacob Lindley, William Savery, 
Henry Drinker and Joseph Gibbons, 

In 1791, accompanied Joseph Sansom to 
Newtown Point, to be present at a treaty with 
the Indians. . 

In 1793, attended a treaty with the Indians 
in Upper Canada, accompanied by Wm. Sav- 


lery, John Elliott, John Moore, Jacob Lindley 


and Wm. Hartshorne. 

In 1796, visited the families of Friends be- 
longing to Chester Monthly Meeting. 

In 1798, accompanied Mary Prior, E. 


sing of the mercies of God on the banks of | Foulke and Wm. Jackson to New York 


deliverance, and was recommended as a Min- 
ister in the Tenth month, 1777. He was 
naturally ofa cheerful disposition, and became 
through the aid of Divine Grace remarkable 
for resignation and patience under trials, of 
which he had many ; and having himself suf- 
fered affliction, was frequently a comfortable 
visitor to those who were in distress. His 
testimonies were mostly short, and delivered 
in much brokenness, yet his ministry was 
clear, sound and edifying. Having in early 
life witnessed some scenes of degradation and 
grievons suffering, incident to the enslaved 
state of the injured black people, he soon be- 
came a zealous and useful advocate for their 
emancipation ; and in addition to his perse- 
vering private labors for their benefit, was 
frequently induced, under a sense of religious 
duty, personally to appear before Legislative 
Assemblies, in their behalf.” 

In 1773, (eight years after the decease of 
his wife), John Parrish was again married to 
Abigail, daughter of Tobias Halloway, of N.J., 
and widow of Saml. Bissell, of Philadelphia, 
whom he survived eleven years. 


It was during this year (1773) that Johu 
Parrish made his first visit to the Indians in 
their forest homes, as companion to his friend 
Zebulon Heston, and, as it may prove inter- 
esting to some of our readers, we append a list 
of his journeys, as we have been able to trace 
them, from this date. 

In 1774 he attended New York Yearly 
Meeting, with John Foreman. 

In 1779-80, journeyed to North Carolina, 
in company with Samuel Hopkins. 

In 1781, accompanied Daniel Offly to Egg 
Harbor. 

In 1782, attended Black Water Yearly 
Meeting with Warner Mifflin, after which 


Yearly Meeting and thence to Nantucket. . 

In 1799, visited the families of Friends be- 
longing to Radnor Monthly Meeting. 

In 1801, attended the Legislature of Mary- 
land, held at Annapolis, with J. Wistar and 
J. White, to plead the cause of the slave. 
The same year, went with Warner Mifflin to 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Wyen- 
noke, Va. 

In 1802, again visited the Legislature of 
Maryland, on a similar errand. 

In 1803, accompanied Thomas Scattergood, 
Thos. Wistar, and Jonathan Evans to Lan- 
caster, Pa., to present a Memorial from Friends 
against War and Slavery to the Legislature 
of the State. 

In addition to the above, he made several 
visits to the Indians, but when, has not been 
definitely ascertained. The same may be 
said of various other journeys to Legislative 
Halls, Yearly Meetings, &c. We have given 
above but an imperfect list of his travels in 
the love of the Gospel, but from it some idea 
may be formed of the good he desired to ac- 
complish. He was an active member of the 
“Friendly Association,” and for some years 
occupied a prominent position in the Commit- 
tee of Friends on Indian affairs. He also 
belonged to the first society ever organized 
in Pennsylvania for tie abolition of slavery. 

So great was his detestation of the traftic 
in human flesh, that he has left on record how 
this evil pressed upon his spirit day and night. 
The conviction that he must bear a further 
testimony before the world against the un- 
clean thing, gave rise to the publication of a 
pamphlet, entitled, “ Remarks on the Slavery 
of the Black people ; addressed to the citizens 
of the United States, particularly those who 
are in Legislative or Executive stations in 
the General or State governments; and also to 
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such individuals as hold them in bondage, by 
John Parrish.” This little work of 66 pages 
was published in 1806 at his own expense, 
and gratuitously circulated. In the preface, 
he uses the following language: “ Believing 
in the inward manifestation of Divine Grace, 
I was in early life drawn to regard its instruc- 
tions as a sure guide through this world, and 
as the means of preparation for a future and 
better state. The human mind, through the 
effectual operation of this inward principle, 
becoming redeemed from evil, its capacity 
for the reception of heavenly impressions is 
strengthened ; and being united in love to its 
Almighty Benefactor, it expands in fervent 
desires for the prosperity of the rational crea- 
tion, agreeably to the commandment recited 
by tke Apostle, that ‘ he who loveth God, lov- 
eth his brother also.’” ‘“ Possessing but lit- 
tle advantage from education, my style may 
appear very simple and inelegant, but having 
no view to popularity, or the least degree of 
pecuniary emolument, my sole inducement 
being for the relief of a concerued mind, that 
seeks the welfare of my country,—I hope this 
essay will meet with a charitable construction ; 
and that no offence may be taken at the plain, 
pointed terms in which I have believed my- 
self constrained to speak.” 

In this book, the Government is accused of 
gross inconsistency, in upholding the institu- 
tion of Slavery, while it asserts that “all men 
are born free and equal.” The author ex- 
presses his solemn conviction, that the judg- 
ments of the Almighty will, sooner or later, 
overtakea people so unfaithful to their avowed 
principles. He suggests colonization as one 
means of ridding the nation of the curse of 
slavery ; and urges the passage of a law, fix- 
ing a period after which all negro children 
shall be free, and making it obligatory upon 
slaveholders to educate the children of their 
negroes, and then manumit them. He fur- 
ther recommends the removal of all legal bar- 
riers preventing the liberation of slaves at 
the pleasure of their masters. The book con- 
tains considerable information, in a condensed 
form, and breathes forth the kindly spirit of 
the man. Written during the year preceding 
his death, it may justly be considered as a 
legacy to posterity; and well would it have 
been, if the admonition therein contained had 
been heeded by those to whom it was ad- 
dressed. 

Whilst on a visit to Baltimore, in the year 
1807, he was smitten with palsy, and died af- 
ter a short illness. The following notice of 
the event appeared in one of the papers of 
that city. “ Died in this place on the eve- 
ning of the 21st inst., (October,) in about his 
78th year, John Parrish. He was born and 
passed his infantile years near thiscity. The 
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rest of his life was chiefly spent in Philadel” 
phia. He was an eminent Philanthropist and 
a good man. The groans and cries of the op- 
pressed pierced his feeling soul, and those who 
had no helper were foremost in his view. The 
iniquitous practice of considering part of the 
human family as property, subject to mercan- 
tile speculation, to perpetual bondage, hard 
labor, hunger and cruel treatment, claimed 
his sympathetic feelings, and engaged him 
often to attemp} an amelioration of their con. 
dition. For this purpose he often visited his, 
native State, and by application to the Legis. 
latnre and men in power, he endeavored to 
persuade them ‘to undo the heavy burdens 
and let the oppressed go free,” that so they 
might ‘do to others as they would have others 
do to them.’ Yet such is the selfishness and 
obduracy of the Luman heart long habituated 
to evil, that his benevolent Jabors were not al- 
| ways availing ; but he had the consolation of 
having faithfully donehis duty. Astroke of the 
palsy deprived him of the use of his left side, 
and almost of his speech, in which situation, 
he remained nearly tive days, in quiet patience 
and resignation of mind ; an evidence that as 
his day’s work was done, he was prepared for 
the mansion of Eternal rest. In his life, he 
zealously engaged in the work of Righteous 
ness. The work of Righteousness is peace, 
and the effect of Righteousness is quietness, 
and assurance forever.” 

In his will, this good man (after several 
sinall legacies and provision made for the 
support of his family) leaves the income aris- 
ing from his estate (which was not large) to 
beannually appropriated in three equal shares, 
“to the schooling of poor Friends’ children 
at Westtown Boarding School ; to the Yearly 
Meeting Committee on Indian Affairs, for the 
use and improvement of the Indian nations. 
in a civilized life, and for the use of the Afri- 
cansand their descendants within the Province 
and State of Pennsylvania.” The conclusion 
of this will reads‘as follows: “I cast my mite 
into the treasury, as 2small compensation for 
the colored people, and for the benefit de- 
rived from the sale of the Indian lands, the. 
native owners and their descendants, forever. 
And may it please the Lord of the Universe 
to hasten the day when Ethiopia may more 
availingly stretch forth her hands unto God, 
so that they may be redeemed out of captivity, 
and that the heathen, to the uttermost parts of 
the Earth, may become the Lord’s inherit- 
ance.” 


(To be continued.) 


RELIGIOUS certainty is not logical or infer” 
ential, but immediate. Neither conviction 
by argument, nor the efforts of education, 
expel doubt ; certainty comes from a personal 
immediate relation of the soul to God. 
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For Friends: Intelligencer. 
RELIGIOUS INTERCOURSE. 


I observe by a recent communication in the 
Intelligencer, that an Orthodox Friend (so 
called) attended one of the meetings at the 
time of our late Quarterly Meeting in Balti- 
more, and ministered acceptably. 

Similar visits have also been made in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, and in some cases 
meetings have been appointed in our meeting- 
houses for Friends belonging to other branches 
of the Society; and in some of the Western 
States, as we are informed, this courtesy has 
been reciprocated. 

It is believed by some that the time is ap- 
proaching when all who bear the name of 
Friends will be united in one society, and 
that to encourage the religious intercourse 
alluded to will be likely to lead to this result, 
the writer is not prepared to take this view 
of the subject. 

It should be remembered that more than 
forty years have elapsed since the great di- 
vision of 1827, and since that time each di- 
vision has been independent of the other. 
Though their form of worship and their “ tes- 
timonies” are the same, yet influences have 
been at work tending to change their habits 
of thought; and though the bitterness of con- 
troversy has happily nearly passed away, and 
a more kindly social feeling prevails, yet the 
distance between the two branches has wi- 
dened rather than diminished by lapse of 
time. Perhaps it would be safe to assert of 
the two principal bodies, that while one por- 
tion has become more simple and spiritual in 
its conception of Gospel truth, the other has 
become more literal and outward. This being 
the case, it is not probable that either body is 
prepared, or would desire to assimilate with 
the other. 

In 1845, a separation occurred among Or- 
thodox Friends in New England, growing out 
of the doctrinal views of J. J. Gurney, which 
has since extended to New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, so that now there 
are three bodies, each claiming to hold the 
views of primitive Friends. These divisions 
have been the legitimate result of a departure 
from our simple faith, and pressing upon the 
attention, as of paramount importance, a cer- 
tain form of theological belief. 

A large class of Friends would seem to 
have fully embraced the popular theology, 
and to be gradually lapsing into that out of 
which our forefathers were called. Another 
class appear greatly concerned on this ac- 


count, and view with sorrow this tendency of 


their brethren; but whether these can long 
continue to occupy the extremely narrow 
ground they have assumed between what they 
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popular or modernized Quakerism on the 
other, is a problem which time must solve. 
Turning our attention to that branch of the 
Society in whose interest this periodical is con- 
ducted, while there are evidences of weak- 
ness, and too little of that zeal and earnest- 
ness so desirable in a Christian church, it is 
encouraging to observe some increase of re- 
ligious life in many of our branches. There 
are no doubt among us, as among early 
Friends, differences of doctrinal views on 
those points which admit of controversy, and 
which occupy the earnest thought of serious 
minds, but there is observable in the body an 
increasing disposition to regard these as of 
minor importance, while there is a general 
unity in all that is essential to the formation 
of Christian character. “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” A _ profession of religion, 
and activity in disseminating certain views 
of religious truth, has become popular; and 
while we have no right to call in question the 
motives of those thus engaged, it is our duty 
to inquire whether this zeal to carry forward 
the Lord’s work may not lead to a desire to 
convert others to creeds and dogmas rather 
than to practical righteousness, and to a de- 
pendence in all religious movements on the 
inward manifestation of Christ, which our 
early Friends and their true successors have 
always acknowledged as the ground of re- 
ligious action. 

Although, as before remarked, it is be- 
lieved by many that a better understanding 
is growing between the several bodies claim- 
ing the name of Friends, and with it an in- 
crease of that love which our Divine Master 
declared to be the badge of discipleship, yet 
while the Society continues in its present di- 
vided state, good order and Christian dignity 
would seem to require that each application 
to attend our meetings, coming from ministers 
belonging to other divisions of the Society, 
should be carefuily considered on its own 
merits. Q. 5S. 


a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 

The First-day School Meeting at Yardley- 
ville on the 16th inst. was a very interesting 
occasion, and was held in the new stone meet- 
ing-house which Friends have recently erect- 
ed, There was a large attendance of Friends 
of all ages. Reports from the several schools, 
Bible and reading classes, sewing schools for 
the poor, &c., were read, and were quite en- 
couraging. Since the last meeting, new 
schools have been started at Attleboro and at 
Edgewood ; the latter, composed of Friends 
belonging to, but at a distance from three 
Monthly Meetings, is held alternately at their 


consider as heterodoxy on the one hand, and | respective dwellings. 
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An essay by one connected with the Wil-| ties of the religion he was about to unfold to 


mington school, also two essays and a poem 
from Yardleyville, added to the interest. 
Essays were read from Germantown, Dublin, 
Md., Baltimore and Makefield, bearing on 
the question referred to at last meeting, and 
left for the consideration of Friends. 

Epistles to the New York Association and 
to Genessee Friends were adopted, and a 
report to the General Conference agreed to. 
In accordance with the opinion expressed in 
most of the reports, it was concluded to en- 
large the children’s department of “Scattered 
Seeds” about one-half. This little paper has 
not fully met expenses, but it was hoped that 
Friends would do what they could to pro- 
mote its circulation and make it self sustain- 
ing. 
Through the kindness of Yardleyville 
Friends, an abundant repast was provided in 
a neighboring hall. 

The meeting was thought to have been one 
of the most interesting and instructive yet 
held. 

The next meeting will be held at Upper 
Greenwich, N. J., on the 6th of Eighth month. 

J. M. T. 





CuRsTIAN perfection is the perfection of 


love, of desire, of effort—not the climax of 


attainment. A man-can never be too right- 
eous to grow, not until a cedar can be too 
healthy and strong to grow—too ful] of sap 
to put forth a new bud, expand a new leaf, 
start out a new bough, fashion a new cone, 
and enlarge its own trunk.— Alexander Clark. 





<0 
A CHRISTIAN FRAME OF MIND. 


There was once a Colonial Bishop, whose 
See was on the Coast of Africa. 
He was an energetic Bishop who labored 
boldly, according to his views, and no man 
gainsaid him. 
In his immediate neighborhood resided a 
barbarous tribe—the Tribe of the Canoodle- 
Dummers. You have heard of them. 

They were idolators. 

They were a simple race, with a primitive 
religion. They were a mild and peaceable 
people, and lived in perfect harmony with 
one another. 

The Bishop said (and very properly,) “I 
will convert these poor benighted heathens.” 

He entered among them, and they received 
him hospitably. He is indebted to them for 
teaching him the flavor of ape, which, to this 
day, is always served in various forms at the 
Episcopal banquets. There are few pleasant- 
er dishes than ape stewed with oysters and 
port wine. But, on the other hand, he found 
them but little prepared to-listen to the beau- 
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them. 

He began by entering into conversation 
with their Chum, or High Priest. 

The Bishop learned from the Chum, or 
High Priest, the heads of the Canoodle-Dum. 
mers’ faith. 

He found that at sunrise they were sum. 
moned to prayer by the beating of a tom-tom, 
or the blowing of a horn. 

“ Tt does not matter which,” said the Chum, 

“ How is this?” said the Bishop. “ It does 
not matter which ?” 

“ It does not in the least matter whether it 
isa tom-tom or a horn?” said the Chum, 
“Why should it?” 

“Oh,” said the Bishop, “ this isa terrible 
state of things.” And he thought to himself, 
“Tt is useless just at present to endeavor to 
inculeate the beauties of Christianity among 
this ignorant and unsophisticated people. In 
their present state of mind they will not ap 
preciate what I have to tell them. I will be 
gin by endeavoring to instil a healthier mor 
al tone, so they will the more readily appre 
hend the doctrine that I shall then lay before 
them.” 

With the permission of their chief, he sum- 
moned the tribe. They came like lambs. 

“Oh, Canoodle-Dummers,” said he, “I am 
pained to find that you are indifferent as to 
whether a tom-tom or a horn is used to sum- 
mon you to your devotions.” 

“We are quite indifferent,” said they, with 
one voice, “so that we are summoned.” 

“ But,” said the Bishop, “ observe, if a horn 
is right, a tom-tom must be wrong. So, like 
wise, if a tom-tom is right, a horn is out of 
the question.” 

“ But, why ?” said the Canoodle-Dnmmers, 

“Why?” echoed the Bishop indignantly, 
“ Why of course !” 

“T see,” said each Canoodle-Dummer, 
thoughtfully. And the members of the tribe 
looked askance at each other, and each edged 
away from his neighbor. 

The next day the tribe was divided into 
two mighty religious factions, those who stood 
up for the horn, and those who stood up for 
the tom-tom. 

The Chum, or High Priest, endeavored, but 
in vain, to reconcile them. “Why,” said the 
Chum, “should you quarrel on such a point? 
You are all good men. You are all amiable, 
sufficiently virtuous, tolerably sober, charita- 
ble, and generally well conducted. You 
agree on all the vital points of your religion. 
Why divide on matters of unimportant de 


tail ?” 


“ Why, indeed ?” said the tribe. And the 


two factions embraced. 


“Stop!” said the Bishop, “I am pained be 
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yond measure to see this. What are the in- 
gredients of a plum-pudding to the shape of 
the mould in which it is boiled ?” 

“ Nothing at all,” said the tribe. And they 
were again, and finally divided. 

The Bishop persevered. 

He addressed the Horn party, and said, “ I 
notice with pain that some of your horns are 
long, and some are short. This should not 


“ Which is right?” said the Horn party. 

“T am not of your religion,” said the 
Bishop, “so I cannot undertake to offer an 
opinion. But one thing is certain, if one is 
right the other is wrong.” 

So the Horn party was divided into two 
sects—the Long Horns and the Short Horns. 
And the Long Horns hated the Short Horns 
even more than the Horn party hated the 
Tom-tom party. And the Short Horns re- 
turned the compliment. 

The Bishop then addressed the Tom-tom 
party, and said, “I am grieved to see that 
some of your tom-toms are long and narrow, 
while others are short and stout. If it is 
right that a tom-tom should be long and nar- 
row, it is a sin to.use those that are of diam- 
etrically opposite form.” 

And the Tom tom party were accordingly 
divided into two sects—the Long and Narrow 
Tom-tom, and the Short and Stout Tom-tom. 

And the feud that existed between the 
Horn party and the Tom-tom party, was as 
nothing compared to that which raged be- 
tween the Long and Narrow Tom.tom party 
and the Short and Stout Tom-tom party. 

The Bishop still persevered. 

He pointed out to the Long Horn party 
that some of the Long Horns were sharp and 
some were flat. 

So the Long Horn party were subdivided, 
and became the Sharp Long Horns and the 
Flat Long Horns. He pointed out to the 
Short Horn party that some of the short horns 
were cow’s horns and some were ram’s horns. 

So the Short Horn party were subdivided, 
and became the Short Cow Horns and the 
Short Ram Horns. 

The Bishop still persevered. 

He pointed out to the Long and Narrow 
Tom-tom party that some of their long and 
narrow tom-toms were headed with the skin 
of sheep, and some with the skin of pigs. 

So the Long and Narrow Tom-tom party 
were subdivided, and became the Long and 
Narrow Sheep-headed Tom-tom party and 
the Long and Narrow Pig-headed Tom-tom 
party. 

He pointed out to the Short and Stout Tom- 
tom party that some of their short and stout 
tom-toms were bored in with wood, and some 
with iron. So the Short and Stout Tom-tom 


party were subdivided into the Short and 
Stout Wooden-boxed Tom-tom party, and the 
Short and Stout Iron-boxed Tom-tom party. 

And here the good Bishop took breath and 
rested. For by this time there was only one 
man to each subdivision, and the process of 
disintegration could becarried on no further. 

Let us hope, however, that he was as suc- 
cessful in converting them to Christianity as 
he was in bringing-them to a Christian frame 
of mind.—London Fun. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








Thy kind remembrance shed a ray of sun- 
shine through my heart, that has left its 
brightness lingering with mestill, and I thank 
the good Father for aiding thee in the work 
ot cheering one of His most unworthy ones. 
I had a sweet visit from L. on Seventh-day. 
How far her loving sympathy goes to 
strengthen me, she knows not, but she cer- 
tainly is a strong staff, given me by the kind 
Shepherd, upon which to lean, in addition to 
my ever unerring Guide, who is and should 
be all sufficient, if 1 were willingly led by 
His gentle voice. Sometimes I reach the top- 
most height, but it is only to descend into the 
lowest vale. 

I have been reading from the book sent 
me, to H. She enjoyed it much; said she 
loved her mother, and tried hard not to do 
any thing to grieve me; then turned to me 
with great earnestness and said, “ Ma, I think 
the reason the Heavenly Father does not help 
me always to do right, is because I only ask 
Him from my heart when I am in trouble. 
When every thing goes right, I forget Him.” 
How like her mother! and is not the rod (of 
affliction) the only purifier? Should I not 
receive it as the blessing sent in loving mercy 
to show me where I stand ? 

My little daughter’s willingness to let me 
know her right and wrong steps, I think will 
help her; those who see her only in her care- 
less every-day walk would never give her 
credit for those moments of mature reflection. 
She lies by me when the rest are at tea, and 
then it is her little heart opens, and the ten- 
derness in which she expresses herself bids 
me hope that the future may find her striving 
to walk as the spirit of Truth directs. She 
repeated last evening the lines, “It is not 
enough to bend the knee,” &c., and then said, 
“T do mean to try and pray right from my 
heart and see if I cannot do better.” I wish 
I were better fitted for training her. I often 
wonder why these jewels are given to those 
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who know so little how to care rightly for 
them. 

On Fifth-day last I accompanied E. on a 
visit to thy aged and afflicted relative. After 
a few broken expreasions, addressed particu- 
larly to her from himself, encouraging her to 
faithfulness, she kneeled by his side in solemn 
supplication. I thought it remarkable,—the 
power and unction which attended it. By 
Lis own acknowledgment, it was to him a 
time of unusual refreshment, and grateful to 
the rest of the company. How blessed is such 
a gift, and how devoutly to be wished that 
they upon whom it is conferred should be 
preserved from every thing that would hurt 
or destroy in all the vicissitudes through 
which the often exercised traveller has to 
pass in the journey toward the haven of rest 
and peace! 
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Our APPROACHING YEARLY MEETING.— 
“The winter is over and gone, the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land.” This season of 
beautiful renewing in the outward creation 
brings to us our Yearly gathering, and with 
it we may expect a renewal of kind greetings 
as friend meets friend. May we not hope to find 
also a spiritual renewing, even the first bud 
and the tender and full-grown leaf, all alike 
giving evidence that, although the storms of 
winter may have been many and severe, the 
precious life has not suffered. We trust this 
is so, and that on re-assembling when the ap- 
pointed time comes, we may have many evi- 
dences that, during the past year, the varied 
seasons have all been blessed to the strength- 
ening and growth of the spiritual life. 

In receiving as our guests strangers from 
afar, as well as from surrounding localities, 
we know that the outward man must be cared 
for, but we are glad to believe that in the 
needed preparation much more simplicity is 
observed than used in former times to char- 
acterize our “ getting ready for Yearly Meet- 
ing.’ We want the coming time to be, not 
one of outward feasting, but one of spiritual 
refreshment. This desire will be more fully 
realized, if in our seasons of social mingling 
we are found watching for those gentle inti- 
mations, which, as harbingers of the Master’s 
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approach, call us to make ready the upper 
chamber, that we may partake of the pas 
over. Weare, as a Society, eminently social, 
and the zest with which we enjoy the society 
of our friends, may cause us to leave no uno 
cupied room for the Heavenly Guest. Let uy 
profit by remembering how it was with the 
disciples formerly, when, as they walked by 
the way, “Jesus drew near and went with 
them.” “And they drew nigh unto the vil 
lage whither they went, and he made # 
though he would have gone further. But 
they constrained him, saying, abide with us 
And he went in to tarry with them, and ag 
he sat at meat with them, he took bread and 
blessed it, and brake and gave to them,” 
Were we on all occasions, as we walk by the 
way, and in our social gatherings as well 
as in our retired moments, equally earnest in 
our desires to receive the inflowings of Divine 
Love, we would have them. *They would 
come and abide with us and bless us, and our 
annual gathering in its social phase would be 
a season bearing rich fruit. 

Let us now turn into our Meeting-house 
at Fifteenth and Race Sts., and in anticipa 
tion see ourselves in a Yearly Meeting capa- 
city. We find many hundreds of our Friends 
assembled; the Meeting-house filled to its 
utmost capacity; chairs placed in every 
available place, and even every step has its oc 
cupant.* Parents and children have come 
together as with one accord in one place, many 
of the latter in a state of eager expectation, 
looking for, they scarcely know what, but we 
believe often with a secret desire after good. 
Others, also among the children or youth, 
whom former experience has taught that there 
is good to be found among us, are waiting in 
patient expectation and trust, that that which 
has been will be again, and that their desire 
after heavenly manna, which, on former o¢ 
casions, was ministered unto, will now be 


yet more and more strengthened. And we 


also see among the assembled company those 
who are even now just coming up into the 
field of active, public labor, and who “ rejoice 
even as a strong man to run a race,” under 
the conviction that He who calleth them into 





* This description applies especially to the room 
occupied by women Friends. 
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service, and upon whom is their dependence, 
will not fail them in the hour of need. These 
have our tenderest feeling, with a desire that 
they may be faithful to the unfoldings of the 
Divine Law, and carefully keep so close to 
the Heavenly Guide, as to see clearly every 
pointing of His finger, whether it directs 
them to abide in the tent or points to active 
service. 


We now turn in search of those who have 
Jong borne upon their shoulders the burden of 
Society welfare. Many of these will still be 
found at their accustomed places, but many 
have been called away from time things, and 

/ will no more be seen among us. Those who 
remain, whose work is not yet perfected, will, 
we trust, find that He who was their morning 
song, will be their evening stay, even a strong 
staff, upon which they may lean and find sup- 
port during the remainder of their earthly 
pilgrimage. And surely this same unfailing 
Strength will enable them to perform what- 
ever service may still be called for. 


We have thus severally depicted the con- 
dition of some of those who will probably 
form a part of our approaching annual 
gathering: the various states—the aged and the 
youth—those upon whom rests the experience 
of many years, and the inexperienced—those 
who have seen the vanity and uncertainty of 
worldly pleasures, and those to whom these 
pleasures are still attractive—those, too, who 
are under the forming hand of the Great Pot- 
ter, to be fitted for service in His household, 
However varied may be the measure of re- 
ligious attainments found in our yearly 
gathering, however different our growth in 
the Truth, there is a common ground upon 
which all may stand, from which none need 
be excluded, and where all may harmonize, 
according to our stature, in labor for the 
general good. This ground is sanctified by 
the preserving influence of Divine Love. Let 
all see, each one for one, that our feet are 
within the sacred area where we can receive 
the Father’s blessing. In a former day, the 
spirit of wisdom and of power descended as a 
dove, and rested upon the beloved Son; so 
also will it rest upon us, quickening or 


spiritual energies, and qualifying us for effee- 
tual service in the church militant. 
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Then, when the time comes for us to realize 
the picture we have drawn, let us come to- 
gether, the old and the young and those in 
the mid-day of life, with our spirits solemn- 
ized and tendered under an individual sense of 
privilege and consequent accountability, and 
we may trustingly believe that a united aspi- 
ration for the descendings of the Holy Spirit 
will not be in vain. 


Before closing, we will revive a word of 
caution given last year in our Editorial col- 
umn, on a review of our Yearly Meeting 
then just over. The remarks were penned at 
that time under the feeling that loss had been 
sustained for want of sufficient deliberation 
in the movements of those who were called to 
express their exercises; one communication 
often following another in such rapid succes- 
sion that too little time was allowed for 
thought, or for that introversion in which 
our strength greatly consists, and there was 
room fdr fear that as a people we were losing 
hold of the testimony given us to bear to the 
efficacy of silent, spiritual travail, which would 
sometimes supersede the use of words. 


We reiterate the opinion given in the Edi- 
torial alluded toof Fifth month, 1869, that “the 
haste often menifested in the expression of a 
sentiment, or the too hasty utterance of a 
concern by those who have long been accus- 
tomed to speaking, stands in the way ofa 
general participation in the business of our 
large meetings. Those, whose offerings may 
be compared to “a pair of turtle doves or 
young pigeons,” are thereby discouraged, and 
they frequently withhold that upon which the 
Heavenly blessing might peradventure most 
abundantly rest.” The Editorial further 
says, “ The rapid succession in speaking was, 
perhaps, the most discouraging feature pre- 
sented by our late Yearly Meeting, as involv- 
ing the fact, that while much interest was mani- 
fested by the large gathering of Friends, there 
was a less general participation in the business 
of the Meeting than has been the case the 
past few years.” 

We revive this concern, feeling it import- 
tant for the well-being of the body, that ac- 
tive participation in the business of the meet- 
ing be not confined to a few in or around 
the galleries. It matters not where those 
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may sit who give a voice on subjects that 
come before us for consideration, but it is very 
important that opportunity be given to all 
to occupy the talent with which they have 
been entrusted. Upon this very largely de- 
pends the welfa’e, and health, and beauty of 
the body, and let none of us who may be 
privileged to attend the approaching Anni- 
versary, forget the impressive Scrip‘ure in- 
junction, “ Keep silence before me all ye Is- 
lands, and let the people renew their strength.” 


2 ———— 




















DIED. 

BOWNE.—At her residence near Flushing, L. I., 
on the 2d of Fourth mo., 1870, Hannah H. Bowne, 
in the 78th year of her age; a highly esteemed 
member of Flushing Monthly Meeting. 

TOWNSEND.—0n First-day morning, Fourth mo. 
10th, 1870, Mary F. Townsend, in the 68th vear of 
her age ; a member of Spruce St. Monthly Meeting. 

TOMLINSON.—Near Bustleton, on the 30th of 
Third month, 1870, of cancer in the mouth and face, 
Thomas Tomlinson, in the 75th year of his age; a 
member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

RICHARDS.—In California, on the 29th of Third 
month, 1870, Mary H. Richards, in the 57th year of 
,. her age; a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meet- 
ing. N. J. 

PASCHALL.—On the 34 of Fourth month, 1870, 
Horace Paschall, son of R. S. and M. F. Paschall, 
aged 11 months. 



















COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
An Adjourned Meeting of the General Com- 
a. mittee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will 
a be held in the Monthly Meeting room, (Race 
St., Philada.,) on the Fifth-dvy evening pre- 
ceding Yearly Meeting week, (Fifth mo. 5th,) 
at 73 o’clock. 





























Jacos M. E tuts, Clerk, 
| en 
GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

A General Conference of all the Commit- 
tees on Indian affairs appointed by the vari- 
ous Yearly Meetings will be held in Race St. 
Meeting-house on the Sizth-day morning pre- 
ceding Yearly Meeting week, (Fifth mo. 6th,) 
at 10 o’clock. A full representation wili be 
very desirable. J. M. E. 





































FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The General Conference will meet at Race Street 
Meeting-house on Sixth-day evening, Fifth mo. 6th, 
at 7} o’clock. All Friends interested are invited. 

Taos. H. SPEAKMAN, Clerk 
Lyp1a C. STaBLeEr, \ sci 

The Executive Committee will meet same day at 

4 o’clock. 


Epwix Crart, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Haddonfield, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Alloway’s Creek, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Boston, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
Flushing, L. I., 11 A.M. 
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the shining coin, just from the mint. 
them,—taste them,—are they not delicious! 
Have a glass of the buttermilk ; ‘t is only ex 
celled by the butter taken from it. Ought no 
the woman who can make such royal butter hy 
provd of her accomplishment,—aye, proude 
than if she had performed on the piano fork 
the most difficult “ air with variations” tha 
ever was arranged ? 


and a hearty liking for the employment, tp 
make such butter. 
who is glad to escape its drudgery, has neve 
entered loyally into the service, and would 
probably choose the piano before the churn, 
Well, she knows not what it is to sit, day 
after day, for three hours bolt upright, pra 
tising scales and exercises, until her wrists ar 
stiff and her back is aching. 


of fashionable society to make her accom 
plished, would heavily balance all the fatigue 
and weariness resulting from necessary do 
mestic labor. 
often the strain on the nervous system, the 
tax on the spinal column, which her accom 
plishments have cost—the excitements of the 
ball-room and the theatre—leave her but little 
































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
COUNTRY LIFE.—NO, II. 
THE FAMILY DAIRY. 
Look at those fresh, golden pe 
mel] 


It requires clean and delicate manipulation, 


The farmer’s daughter, 


The amount of torture inflicted on the girl 


And what is the reward? To 


more at womanhood than the shadow of the 


blooming happy girl she should have been. 


There are some who have a decided talent 
for one thing and some for another. All have 
not the faculty of finding pleasure, or attain 
ing proficiency in the same thing: and itis just 
here that the mistake in the education of our 
girls lies. 1 should not allude to it, were it 
not for the certain knowledge that in our own 
Society its evil consequences are seen. 

In the country as well as in the city there 
is the same desire to run into the follies of 
the age. It is difficult for conscientious, sem 
sible parents to stem the current that is set 
ting so strong against the simple amusements 
and enjoyments consistent with our profes 
sion. 

But I must not lose sight of the home dairy. 

What a beautiful creature our Ruby is 
She was named Ruby for two reasons: first, 
because she was the first calf we claimed the 
ownership of, and was a very jewel; second, 
she is dark red all over, except a tuft of white 
at the end of her tail, a dash of white on oné 
foot, and a spot of the same on her forehead, 
There she stands, an animal to please the 
most exacting dairyman; not yet twenty-two 
months old, with a fine calf of her own, 
standing beside her, which she licks with 
motherly fondness. I could not have the 
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heart to suffer the little thing to be taken 
from her before it had drawn for itself the 
fresh, warm fluid provided by nature for its 
nourishment. I take great pleasure in watch- 
ing the development of the maternal instincts 
in these domestic animals, that contribute so 
largely to our sustenance and comfort. Just 
now our stable is made unusually lively; 
besides the calf, Nanny, our pet goat, has 
three frisky kids, that insist on getting on her 
back, climbing up to the very top of the steps 
that lead to the hay-loft, and performing all 
other antics for which kids are famous. 

Where another cow is kept, it pays best to 
let the calf remain with the mother fora few 
days, or until the milk is fit for use, which it 
will be after the ninth milking. It should 
then be kept in a pen or stall alone, and be 
taken to the mother three times:a day, which 
gives it all the food required. After a few 
weeks it may be tethered out on the lawn. 
In from six to eight weeks it is ready for the 
butcher. The mother should be regularly 
milked morning and evening after the calf 
has been supplied. 

Where the family dairy is the products of 
but one cow, the case is different. The calf 
should be taken away before she has even 
licked it dry. She does not fret after it then. 
A warm bed of straw should be prepared, 
and the new comer gently rubbed with a cloth 
until it is dry. It will lie down perféctly 
quiet and contented. 

The mother is then milked, and the milk 
taken tothe calf. Sometimesthe calf will drink 
without any trouble; at other times it is neces- 
sary to insert the hand in the milk, holding 
three fingers a little above the surface, so that 
the calf can take hold of them. This usually 
succeeds ; yet there are cases where all such 
efforts fail for a time, or till hunger removes 
every objection. The calf should be gradu- 
ally weaned from the fingers and made to 
drink. Great care is necessary in milking 
the cow. Unless she is stripped, as it is 
called,—thatis milked aslong as anything can 
be drawn,—she will not yield a large flow, 
neither will she continue in milk so long. 
And here I would say,a cow that will not 
furnish milk ten months out of the twelve, 
and give when fresh twelve to fourteen quarts 
of rich milk, is not the one for a family dairy. 
She should be disposed of at once. Many 
give eighteen to twenty quarts daily. 

After the calf is two weeks old, it requires 
from three to four quarts at a meal: half this 
quantity may be new milk; the rest, well 
boiled gruel, made from what is known among 
feed-men as middlings. Strict attention must 
be paid to this. The gruel must be fresh and 
perfectly sweet ; a little salt added is much 


tened for the butcher at a profit, and a good 
supply of milk retained for the family. 

The cow must be liberally fed, if good re- 
turns are looked for. Morning and evening 
a large bucket of soft warm food should be 
given her, beginning when the pasture begins 
to fail, and continuing until the grass is fit to 
turn her upon in the spring. Two quarts of 
corn meal and four quarts of middlings, with 
an occasional addition of oil-cake meal, 
mixed with warm water, make a very pala- 
table meal; a handful of selt improves it. 
Plenty of good clover hay should also be 
given. A bountiful supply of straw should ‘ 
be provided for bedding; then, kind treatment, 
a free use of the curry comb, and all the 
water she can drink: and the results cannot 
fail to be satisfactory. RurRAL, 

scetnancamnitiiiiiaiacan 
DUST AND DISEASE. 

One of the most remarkable and, perhaps, 
one of the most prolific discoveries of modern 
science, was announced and described by Prof. 
Tyndall in a lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution on Friday last. The subject of 
the lecture, which was illustrated by a series 
of very beautiful experiments or demonstra- 
tions, was the very familiar one of “ Dust and 
Disease ;” and its object was to show the 
probability of an intimate connection between 
atmospheric dust and epidemic diseases, 
Everybody knows that whenever a direct ray 
of sunshine crosses a shaded room, its direc- 
tion is made manifest by a line of apparent 
vapor. Looking at this vapor it is seen to 
consist of innumerable particles of dust which 
float in the atmosphere and, catching and re- 
flecting the sunshine, are rendered visible to 
us. In the course of some beautiful experi- 
ments on the decomposition of vapors by 
light, Dr. Tyndall found it to be essential 
that he should get rid of this floating dust. 
He strained the air through a tube filled with 
bits of glass wetted with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, and through another tube filled 
with bits of marble wetted with caustic pot- 
ash; he even made it bubble through the 
liquid acid and the potash solution, but still 
the dust particles remained init. He tried 
various other ways of straining out this dust, 
but none of them succeeded. At length he 
passed the air on its way to the tube over the 
flame of a spirit-lamp and at once every par- 
ticle of the dust disappeared. It was, there- 
fore, organic matter, and the flame had hurnt 
it. Passing the air a little more quickly over 
the flame, a fine blue cloud appeared in the 
tube—the smoke of the dust particles. The 
organic and combustible nature of these par- 
ticles was a discovery, for they had hitherto 
been taken to be inorganic and incombusti- 
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which contained a roll of platinum gauze, and 


it was found that when the platinum was cold | stance, without repugnance, place the mot 


the dust particles all passed through with the 
air, but that when it was made red-hot the 
dust particles were all consumed. In this 
case, too, when the air was forced quickly 
through, a fine blue cloud of smoke appeared, 
just as in the experiment with the spirit- 
lamp. An attempt was then made to burn 
the dust particles by the concentrated rays of 
a convergent mirror, but it failed ; the parti- 
cles flitted too quickly through the focus of 
the burning ray to be consumed by it. The 
next experiment was to put the flame of a 
spirit-lamp in the ray of light which was re- 
vealing the floating dust. At once the flame 
was seen to be surrounded by wreaths of dark- 
ness, resembling intensely black smoke. On 
lowering the flame beneath the beam of light 
the same dark masses were seen wreathing 
upwards. “They were at times,” said Dr. 
Tyndall, “blacker than the blackest smoke 
that I have ever seen issuing from a funnel 
of a steamer, and their resemblance to smoke 
was so perfect as to lead the most practiced 
observer to conclude that the apparently pure 
flame of the alcohol required but a beam of 
sufficient intensity to reveal its clouds of lib- 
erated carbon.” But when a red-hot poker 
was placed under the beam the same black 
wreaths came floating through. A hydrogen 
flame was next put under it, and the whirling 
masses of darkness wreathed upwards more 
copiously than ever. The blackness was 
therefore nothing but air from which all dust 
particles had been burned out, and which, 
consequently, contained nothing to catch the 
light and reflect it to the eye as the dust par- 
ticles do. Here, however, a difficulty came 
in. The same effect was produced by a cop- 
_ ball not hot enough to burn the dust, and 

y a flask filled with hot water. In this case 
it was found that the air was rarefied by the 
warmth, and as the dust particles were not 
heated to the same extent it dropped them 
and floated upwards without them. Other 
gases, even common coal gas carefully pre- 
pared so as to exclude the dust particles, have 
the same black appearance when they cross 
aray which the dust-laden air renders visible, 
and if coal gas or hydrogen be let into the 
top part of a glass shade which has been 
— in a sunbeam or a ray of the electric 
ight, the line between the dust-laden air and 
the gas is rendered visible—where the air is, 
the shade will seem full of the illuminated 
particles, where the gas is it will appear ab- 
solutely empty. “The air of our London 
rooms is filled with this organic dust, nor is 
the country air free from its pollution.” It 
only needs a sufficiently powerful beam to 
make the air appear as a semi-solid rather 
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at the illuminated focus of the electric be ne 
and inhale the dirt revealed there. Yet gggthe Dre 
are inhaling it every momentyand the wond ported 0 








is that so small a portion of it should be j 
jurious to health. . 

What is the portion of this ever-prese 
and all-pervading dust which is injurious 
life? Now, it was long believed that ¢ 
|demic diseases were propagated by malar 
which consisted of organic matter in a 8 
of motor-decay ; that when such matter 
taken into the body through the lungs or 
skin, it had the power of spreading in it@ 
similar decay—yeast was a case in point 
Why should not a bit of malarious matte 
operate in the body as a little leaven, leaveg 
ing the whole lump? But in 1836, Caguaind 
de la Tour discovered the yeast plant, whid 
when placed in a proper medium grows and 
spreads and produces what we call fermente 
tion. In the next year Schwann, of Berlig) 
discovered the plant independently. He ala 
proved that when a decoction of meat is e& 
fectually excluded from common air, ané 
supplied solely with air which has been raised 
to a high temperature, it never putrefieg 
Putrefaction, therefore, he said, came from 
the air, and could be destroyed by a sufficient 
ly high temperature, Helmholtz and Un 
repeated and confirmed his experiments ; but 
the high authority of Gay-Lussac, who a 
cribed putrefaction to oxygen, drove chemists 
back on the old notion. That notion wai 
finally exploded by Pasteur, who proved that 
the true ferments are organized beings who 
find in what we call ferments their necessary 
food. Side by side with these discoverie 
grew up the germ theory of epidemic disease 
Kircher expressed the idea, and Linnzug 
favored it, that epidemic diseases are due 
germs which, floating in the atmosphere, entet 
the body and produce disease by the devel 
opment of parasitic life. Sir Henry Holland 
has favored this theory, which derives its 
strength from the perfect parallelism betwee 
the phenomena of contagious disease and 
those of life. As an acorn planted in thé 
soil gives birth to an oak which produces @ 
whole crop of acorns, each of which hag 
power to reproduce its parent tree, and thus 
from a single seed a whole forest may spring, 
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so a germ of disease planted in a human body Re 
grows and shakes abroad new germs, which, of th 
meeting in other human bodies with theirfj° * 
proper food and temperature, finally take _ 

possession of whole populations. Thus Asie g'° } 
atic cholera, beginning in a small way in thé ~ 
Delta of the Ganges, spread itself in seven Alter 
teen years over nearly the whole habitable of Li 


world. An infinitesimal speck of small-pox 
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yirus will develop a crop of pustules, each 
charged with the original poison. The re-ap- 
nee of this scourge, as in the case of 

the Dreadnought at Greenwich, so ably re- 
ported on by Dr. Budd and Mr. Busk, is ex- 
“plained by the theory which ascribes it to the 
Eagering of germs about the infected place. 
Surgeons have long known the danger of ad- 
Bmitting air to an opened abscess, and abscess- 
es are always opened by an instrument which 
carefully excludes the air from contact with 
the wound. The instrument should, of course, 
be scrupulously clean; but it can only be 
made perfectly clean in an atmosphere of 
dust by being made as hot as its temper will 
bear. ‘This is not done, and therefore inflam- 
mation often sets in after the first operation ; 
rapid putrefaction accompanies it, and the 
us, which at first showed no traces of animal 
ife, is now found to be full of active little 
organisms called vibrios. Prof. Lister, from 
whose letter this fact is derived, contends that 
this astounding development of animal life is 
due to the entry of germs into the abscess 
during the first operation, and their subse- 
quent development by favorable circumstan- 
ces, Hay fever is another case in point. The 
celebrated physiologist Helmholtz suffers from 
the 20th of May till the end of June from a 
catarrh of the upper air-passages, and he has 
found that during this period, and at no other, 
his nasal secretions are peopled by these 
vibrios. They nestle in the cavities of the 
nose, and a sneeze is necessary to dislodge 
them. ‘These are uncomfortable statements, 
but if the germ-theory is found to be true, it 
will give definiteness to our efforts to stamp 
out disease ; and it is only by some definite 
efforts under its guidance that its truth or 
falsehood can be established. Hence Dr. 
Tyndall says he reads with sympathy such 
papers as those of Dr. Budd, of Bristol, on 
cholera, scarlet fever, and small-pox. Dr. 
Budd’s imagination may occasionally tempt 
him to a flight beyond his facts, but without 
this dynamic heat of heart the stolid inertia 
of the Briton can never be overcome. As 
long as heat can warm the truth without 
singeing it much, as long as enthusiasm can 
overmatch its mistakes by unequivocal exam- 
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ch hag Ples of success, “so long,” said Dr. Tyndall, 
d thus “Tam disposed to give it a fair field to work 
spring, § and to wish it God-speed.” 

in body Returning to the dust, Dr. Tyndall drew 
which, certain practical conclusions from the survey 
h their ° these two classes of facts. The dust can- 
y take g 2° be blown away by ordinary bellows, since 
us Asie fy the air they send out is equally full of the 
-in the Particles. But fill the nogzle with cotton 
sevens Y00l, not too tightly pressed, and the air is 
bitable @ Altered, and being then blown acrose the beam 
all-pox of light, forms a clean band of darkness, like 
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the air from the spirit-lamp, or from the 
heated platinum wire. This was the filter 
Schroeder used in his experiments on sponta- 
neous generation ; it was also turned to ac- 
count in the excellent researches of Pasteur. 
Since 1868 Prof. Tyndall has constantly em- 
ployed it himself. The most interesting of 
all illustrations of this filtering process is 
furnished by the human breath. Fill the 
lungs with ordinary air and breathe through 
a warm tube—warmed to prevent the con- 
densation of the watery particles—across the 
beam of light which is revealing the dust- 
particles in the air. The particles move with 
the moving air, but the current from the 
lungs shows at first as many particles as the 
ordinary atmosphere, Gradually, however, 
the particles clear away from the course of 
the breath, and by the time you have com- 
pleted your expiration the expired air cuts a 
sharp, black line through the motes in the 
sunbeam. The air has left its dirt in the 
lungs,and the last portions of the expired 
breath are free from floating dust. But 
empty the lungs as far as possible, and then 
inhale a deep breath through a handful of 
cotton wool, and on expiring this air in the 
same way it cutsa black line in the sunbeam 
at once. Place the tube below the beam, and 
blow upwards, and the air rises through the 
dancing particles like black smoke, just as it 
did from the heated surfaces on which the 
dust was burnt. The cotton wool has com- 
pletely intercepted the floating matter on its 
way to the lungs, and as no dust was inhaled 
noneis exhaled. Here, then, is the philoso- 
phy of an instinctive habit of medical men. 
n a contagious atmosphere the physician 
puts his handkerchief to his mouth, and in- 
hales through it: in so doing he keeps back 
the floating germs. If the poison were a gas, 
it could not be thus intercepted. Dr. Bence 
Jones repeated Dr. Tyndall’s experiment with 
a silk handkerchief, with a similar but less 
marked result. Cotton wool is, in fact, the 
best and surest filter, and a physician who 
wants to hold back from the lungs of his pa- 
tient, or from his own lungs, the germs by 
which contagious disease is said to be propa- 
gated, will employ a cotton-wool respirator. 
Dr. Tyndall concluded: “ After the rev- 
elations of this evening, such respirators 
must, I think, come into general use asa de- 
fence against contagion. In the crowded 
dwellings of the London poor, where the iso- 
lation of the sick is difficult, if not impossible, 
the noxious air around the patient may by 
this simple means be restored to practical 
purity. Thus filtered, attendants may breathe 
the air unharmed. In all probability the 
protection of the lungs will be the protection 
of the entire system. For it is exceedingly 
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air passages, and which, at their leisure, can 
work their way across the mucous membrane, 
are those which sow in the body epidemic 
disease. If this be so, then disease can cer- 
tainly be warded off by filters of cotton wool. 
] should be most willing to test their efficacy 
in my own person; and time will decide 
whether in lung-diseases also the woolen re- 
spirator cannot abate irritation, if not arrest 
decay. By its means, so far as the germs are 
concerned, the air of the highest Alps may 
be brought into the chamber of the invalid. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


op pea 
WASTED TIME. 

Alone in the dark and silent night, 

With the heavy thought of a vanished year, 
Wien evil deeds come back to sight, 

And good deeds rise with a welcome cheer ; 
Alove with the spectres of the past, 

That come with the old year’s dying chime, 
There glooms one shadow dark and vast, 

The shadow of Wasted Time. 


The chances of happiness cast away, 
The opportunities never sought, 
The good resolves that every day 
Have died in the impotence of thought; 
The slow advance and the backward step 
In the rngged path we have striven to climb; 
How they furrow the brow and pale the lip 
When we taik with Wasted Time! 


What are we now? What had we been 

Had we boarded time with a miser’s gold, 
Striving our honest meed to win, 

Through the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold ; 
Shrinking from naught that the world could do; 

Fearing naught but the touch of crime ; 
Laboring, struggling, all seasons through, 

And knowing no Wasted Time? 


Who shall recall the vanished years ? 
Who shall hold back this ebbing tide 

That leaves us remorse, and shame, and tears, 
Aud washes away all things beside? 

Who shall give us the strength e’en now 
To leave forever this holiday rhyme ; 

To shake off this sloth from heart and brow, 
And battle with Wasted Time ? 


The years that pass come not again, 
The things that die no life renew ; 
But e’en from the rust of his cankering chain 
A golden truth is glimmering through ; 
That to him who learns from errors past, 
And turns away with streagth sublime, 
And makes each year outdo the last, 
There is no Wasted Time. 


_——. 








From the Baltimore American. 
MORNING PRAYER IN ILLNESS. 
How I rejoice to see the morning light 
Shine in my room, chasing away the night 
Of pain and fear. 
And yet the darkness is as light to Thee ; 
I cannot fear that aught can injure me, 
If Thou art: near. 


Another day is added to my life, 
Again I gird me, to endure the strife 
I wage with pain. 
From out the dross, oh! God, the gold refine ; 
And stamp Thy image on Thy work, so mine 
Be all the gain. 


probable that the germs which lodge in the 


Oh give me patience, so that I may bear 

The weary weight of thought; and pain, and care, 
That marks each day. 

I would not shrink from what Thou dost decree, 

I ask but strength that comes from Thee ; 

Grant this, I pray. 


Amid my every pain may I but keep 
A living, tender heart, for all who weep 
U’er fond hopes slain— 
For all who sin and suffer—and thus learn 
Their only hope of peace is to return 
To rhee again. 


Thy service needs that many stand and wait, 

While other favored ones attend Thy state 
And do Thy will. 

Among the waiting ones, e’en I may stand, 

Ready to do, or bear, at Thy command; 
Patient and still. 


And when at length life’s cloudy day shall close, 
Within the grave my body shall repose 

In death’s long night. 
But that which makes myself, shall soar away 
To hope’s fruition, life, celestial day, 

And radiant light. R, 


——i>- 
NEW BEARING OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 


One of the most interesting of Dr. Melk 
vaine’s series of lectures in the Hall of the 
University, delivered at the instance of ot 
new Social Science Association, was on th 
growing productiveness of the earth. The 
original English political economists—Adam 
Smith, Ricardo and Malthus—died be 
fore anything was known of the science df 
agricultural chemistry. The later writers @f 
the English school have done nothing bat 
copy and imitate those three thinkers, John 
Stuart Mill being an eminent example of this 
species of plagiarism. ‘The founders of the 
school supposed, as did every one in theit 
times, that the substance and sustenance of 
trees and plants were derived wholly, or ab 
most so, from the earth, and that the contin 
at cropping of any soil necessarily caused its 
gradual exhaustion, thereby diminishing year 
by year the capacity of the earth to sustain 
human life. 

Liebig and his school of agricultural chem 
ists have utterly exploded this theory, although 
Mr. Mill and others go on copying it. They 
have shown that only a very small part of 
the substance of any plant or tree comes from 
the soil, and that its main bulk is derived 
from the air and from rain. At the begin 
ning, the world possessed no soil at all, i. ¢ 
no mixture of inorganic matter with decayed 
tissues. The lower orders of plants, such a 
lichens and mosses, which can live on inot 
ganic matter, first appeared, and by their de 
cay formed an inferior kind of soil, in which 
plants of orders just above them could find 
sustenance. These again decayed, and formed 
soil of a higher grade; and so the procest 
went on through long ages, until a soil ade 
quate to the support of the cereals was pre 
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duced. The same process is going on still, so 
that the soil of the-earth is increasing every 
year, and her power of supporting human life 
js increasing with the growth of the race. The 
Western prairie, when left unbroken and cov- 
ered with wild grass, rose perceptibly year 
by year, through the growth and decay of the 
mere grass, showing the method in which the 
prairie itself had been formed in the lapse of 
the geologic ages. The process is going on in 
the valley of the Amazon at such a prodigi- 
ous rate, through the immense amount of heat 
and moisture available, that man is, as yet, 
unable to master the processes of nature in 
that region, and make them subserve his own 
uses. But it is not to be supposed that he 
will always be defeated in that quarter, and 
the prospect that he will become master of 
that vast and immensely fertile region must 
be taken into account in estimating the pros- 
pects of our race in the ages to come. 

The main sustenance of vegetable life, then, 
comes from the air and from water, sources 
which may be safely counted on as inexhaust- 
ible. The proportion is so great that even de- 
ducting for the return of part of the decayed 
plant to the air, it is safe to say that nine- 
tenths of its bulk is clear gain to the soil. 
Curious instances of this were given, as where 
a willow-tree weighing sixty-five pounds was 
found to have taken but a very few ounces 
from the soil in which it was planted. [A 
stranger case is, where a tree has been found 
growing in the cleft of a rock, subsisting on 
air and rain, without any soil at all.] The 
element taken from the air is mainly carbonic 
acid, with which our atmosphere was, at the 
first, so thoroughly charged that human be- 
ings and animals could not have lived by 
breathing it in the earlier geological ages. 
There is probably still an excess of it in our 
atmosphere, and its diminution by the in- 
crease of the vegetable kingdom, and of the 
soil on which they live, will therefore increase 
the external means of human health and hap- 
piness. The absorption of it by plants was 
especially great in the carboniferous periods, 
and nature has stored away the results in our 
coal-mines, our limestone rocks, and in other 
vast granaries, From this man is bringing 
it forth for the benefit of the vegetable world, 
as well as for the direct uses for which he 
employed it. Every pound of coal burned 
gives off four pounds of carbonic acid, which 
is mainly absorbed by the plants, becomes 
vegetable tissue, and then decays into soil. 

On the other hand, while there is this great 
natural increase of soil, there is no necessary 
diminution of it by the use of the fruits of the 
soil for food. Not an atom of food is des- 
troyed or lost by its being used as food; with 
Wise management it goes back to the soil with 





increase. 
in stall simply for the sake of their manure, 
that being worth much more than is their food. 































in this matter is undeniable. 
fertility of several wheat regions in the Mid- 
dle and Western States shows this—shows 
that when man carries off the fruits of the 
soil and makes no return to it, the soil is im- 
poverished. For instance, when an agricul- 
tural nation exports vast quantities of food, 
and imports in exchange manufactured arti- 
cles of much less bulk and of almost no agri- 
cultural value, then the soil must grow poor- 
er, year by year. Such a policy is literally 
selling one’s country to the stranger. 
other hand, when the sewage of great cities 
is poured into the seas and rivers in reckless 
waste, the same result is reached. Thus did 
the Cluacoe of Rome, and the Tiber into which 
they emptied, drain the fertile district around 
that city of all its agricultural wealth, and 
largely reduce it to a desert. 
have the cities of England and France been 
acting until quite recently, when the opposite 
policy has been adopted, and the sewage of 
Paris and Londop is now mostly saved for 
the farmer. 
policy as a part of our American municipal 
system.— The Penn Monthly. 


Thus, in Belgium, cattle are kept 


That there is actually an unnecessary waste 
The decreased 


On the 


Thus, too, 


It isour duty to adopt the same 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF FRIENDS’ SEWING 
SCHOOL, RACE STREET. 

Our Sewing School at the close of its third 
winter’s work reports the interest unabated. 
Each week the eager little faces were found 
in their accustomed places, some of them not 
having a late or absent mark during the sea- 


son. 


We trust, from the interest they manifested, 
that a source of great improvement as .well 
as pleasure was opened to them, for we have 
the satisfaction of seeing the sewing of some 
greatly improve in neatness, while others, who 
were ignorant of even thefirst steps of threading 
their needles, are now quite skilled in the mys- 
teries of sticking the stitches in the right places. 
Then, too, their faces had such a glad, happy 
look of pride and pleasure as they received 
the garments they had made, which, we trust, 
will stimulate them to be active and ambi- 
tious in the future, and be a small beginning 
to better things for them, a stepping-stone 
from shiftless, idle habits to more thrifty and 
industrious ones. . 

Three hundred and seven garments, in ad- 
dition to thirty-three pairs of shoes, were dis- 
tributed among them during the past winter. 

The names on our roll numbered one hun- 
dred and fifty, with an average attendance of 
one hundred, ranging from the ages of five 
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to sixteen years. The largest girls were in 
the colored classes. The smallest, both col- 
ored and white, were among the most regular 
attendants, Some of the little faces already 
look pale and weary at the beginning of life’s 
journey. They are mostly obedient and in- 
dustrious. While at work we compared them 
to the “ busy bees” in a hive; of course we 
must expect to find an occasional drone. 

On behalf of our nineteen teachers, in 
separating after five months work together, 
let us hope that the time has not been un- 

rofitably spent for, ourselves, and that in 
Edens these “ little ones,” we have realized 
the truth that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’ We pray that our work 
among them, may receive the blessing of the 
“ Good Shepherd,” without which “all labor 
is vain.” 

Through the kindness of a friend, the ex- 
ercises of the session were closed by an enter- 
tainment of ice cream, &c., which afforded 
the children much gratification. 

We hope to resume our school in the Fall, 
and bring renewed energy and earnestness, to 
influence for good these less favored ones, 
whose “lines have not fallen in pleasant 
places.” Saran F. Cortes, Sup’t. 

Laura ALLEN, Sec’y. 
Aveusta Taser, Treas’r. 
Treasurer’s Report for the year ending Fourth mo. 


2d, 1870. 
Amount received in donations, $251.60 
Interest on $100 for one year, 6.00 


Amount in hands of Treas’r from last year, 100.05 








$357.65 
Expended in goois and materials, $122.21 
66 shoes, 65.15 
$s two festivals, (special dona- 
tions, ) 31.06 
6 cleaning room, fire, &c. 24.25 
Balance in hands of Treasurer, 114.98 
$357.65 
Aveusta Taper, Treasurer. 


To pursue fashion in its endless changes 
may be compared to chasing a bird on the 
wing. 





ITEMS. 


Prof. Johnson of the Maine College says: ‘* That 
the labor system is a benefit to the students is very 
apparent. Aside from the amount earned, the labor 
performed keeps up industrious habits, promotes 
health, is to a certain extent a source of instruction 
to the student, and prevents that wide disseverance 
from manual laber and distaste for it which is so 
observable in the graduates of our old colleges. 
Besides, we taink it plainly observable that a few 
hours of labor each day makes the student more 
quiet and studious during the hours devoted to 
study. The time spent in labor would in most 
cases be devoted to idle talk and to various kinds 
of recreation, perhaps of dissipation. Labor is the 
‘ safety valve’ for the overflowing of animal spirits. 








There has been a remarkable willingness on the 
part of the students to engage in all the kinds of 
work 1equired to be done.”’ 


Near Lebanon, Penna., are three hills greater curi. 
osities than the Egyptian pyramids. For the latte 
are man’s handiwork, while the former are mounds 
of solid iron and copper ore, placed there by the 
hand of God. It is estimated that there are nov, 
after many years of working, 13,000,000 (thirteeg 
million) tons of ore above the level of the surround. 
ing ground. How much lies below none can tell, 
The more we study nature the more forcibly do we 
see God’s hand in everything. Close to this im. 
mense amount of ore is an unlimited supply of 
limestone, and twenty miles north are the coal re, 
gions ; so here are in closé proximity the three ne- 
cessaries for producing our great staple, iron.— Mo 
ravian. 

A writer in the London Times says that he shall 
hereafter arrange to make his hay by furnace heat, 
The apparatus consists of a coke furnace and a fan 
by which the heat is driven through a small cham. 
ber filled with grass. In fifteen minutes, the grass 
is converted into hay, sweeter and greener than we 
make by sun drying. The apparatus works in all 
weathers, dries grain, corn and roots as well. 


Tue American Entomologist calls attention to the 
fact that European insects and weeds are natural- 
ized in America with far more facility than ours are 
naturalized there, and even crowd out the insects 
indigenous to us.- Thus we have a native currant 
worm very much like that imported twelve years 
ago from Europe ; but it has never done any dam- 
age, while already the latter has in some places al- 
most put a stop to the cultivation of the currant, 
Our onion fly does scarce any hurt; while the im- 
ported fly, which is closely allied, does great dam. 
age. Itis just the same with the imported bark 
louse of the appletree and the meal-worm beetle, 
Among other pests of European origiu, are the Hes- 
sian fly, introduced 90 years ago; wheat midge, 40 
years ago; the bee moth, cheese maggot, grain 
weevil, housefly, cockroach, carpet and clothes 
moths; and, among weeds, Canada thistle, may- 
weed, oxeye daisy, burdock, smurt weed, shepherd’s 
purse, buttercups, purslane and chess. In fact, 
the weeds that a gardener has to contend against 
are.nearly all European, On the other hand, scarce 
an American noxious plant or insect has been suc- 


cessfully introduced into Europe, except that the. 


minute ant which,infests houses is found in Eng: 
land, and our common water weed, Anacharis Cana. 
densis, is troubling the streams there. 


Cotor or THE CLioups.—The varied colors which 
the clouds assume at various times, especially at 


sunrise and sunset, are explained on the principle: 
that the clear, transparent vapor of water absorbs, 
more of the red rays of light than of any other, while. 


the lower strata of the atmosphere offer more resist- 
ance tothe passage of the blue rays. At sunrise 
and sunset the light of the sun has to pass through 
about 200 miles of atmosphere within a mile of the 
surface of the earth in order to illuminate a cloud 
mile from the ground. In passing through this 
great thickness the blue rays are absorbed to a far 
greater extent than the red, and much of the yellow 
is also removed. Hence the clouds thus illuminated 
are red. When the sun is higher above the hori- 


zon, the yellow light passes more readily, and the, 


clouds become orange, then ye'low, and finally 
white, Clouds in different parts of the sky, or at 
different elevations, often show these various colors 
at the same time. . 
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ca) Friends) Central Dry Goods Store, | 1 south 'Bisrenth Sireet, Pedetphin, 


apply of i 
* We have now in stock, and are receiving daily, a com- 
coal re, ete assortment of goods for Friends’ — WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 


hree De- Extra quality Olive and Brown Silk Bombazines. Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
n.— Mie Fine Olive and Brown Alpacas, 75c and upwards. repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 








Neapolitan Silks, in Brown and Gray. and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 
he shall Silk warp Sylvanias, in three shades. WANTED , 
ve heat, | ‘Pure Chene Mohairs, iu four shades. A COMPETENT TEACHER to teach Friends’ school, 


ad ine Gray and Black Stri French Silks, $1.25. 

chad ike and Wool Poplins, ink Modes and oo - a ees oe a — et of 
gebra, Fam ience ilosophy . For 

.e gras] Fine Tamartines, in Modes, Browns and Olives. | t other particulars address| SARAH R. WAY, 








than we French Lawns, in great variety. 
8 in all Mode Hernannies, for Shawls and Dresses. __Balfmoon, Contre Co., Pa. 
I. Japanese Silks, Plain Stripes and Plaids. 
to th All Wool Cassimeres, in variety, from 75c up. SPECIALTIES. 
aie Olive Brown and Citron Cloths, of the finest makes.| We have recently opened Linen Hdkfs at 6 and 
urs am Table Linens, Napkins and Towels. 10 cts.,—old prices ; finer, 12} and 16 cts. ; very fine, 
inecelll Long and Sqaare Thibet Shawls, bound with great } 20 and 25 cts. Towels, Napkins, Doylies, &., at 
curricil care. proportionably low rates. Kid Gloves, Black and 
e years Neat style Spring and Summer Shawis, in variety. | Colors, 75 cts. Madonnas and Brocade Mohairs, 
y dam- White Silk Cashmere Shawls, 31 cts. Chene and Marl Poplins, 31, 37} and 50c. 
ces als Fresh Invoice Book Muslins, Blonde. Also an assortment of fine Dress Goods, selected 
urrash Silk Mitts and Silk Gloves, got out for Friends. with special care for our plain trade. A few more 
he fut — —- co a to $5—down to old prices. | Colored Silks to be closed at a sacrifice. 430 621 
| j ide Black In for Aprons. 
t dam, STOKES & WOOD NEAPOLITAN SILKS. 
beetial ¥ We have now open a lot of these very desirable 
e Hes. Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. | goods. Also a lot of Plain Colored Mohair Al- 
ige, 40 35 416 on woe ee ae for the plain trade. ° 
osing out our Colored Silks at a sacrifice. One 
Rn JOHN J. WEAVER. J. SELLERS PENNOCK. lot double width Poplin Alpacas, t yd. wide, 25 
my | WEAVER & PENNOCK, |cts, One lot double width Madonnas snd Bro- 
herd’s cade 0. a m to 3lcts. Witha 
: _ 7 PLUMBING, variety of other plain goods, all at reasonable prices. 
igainst HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 
scare f GAS AND STEAM FITTING, | 26 South Second st, Philada., 
ween an tnut. 
at the 37 NORTH SEVENTH ST SD ITAME TLINDADYT ON BOTEIIna’ Eanre 
— OHILADELPHIA, ”_ | PRIVATE LIBRARY OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS 
| Cana. " (Belonging to the Estate of a deceased Friend.) 


Hydraulic Rams, Water Wheels, Wind | Including Job Scott’s works, 2 vols. Sewel’s His- 











which : : tory. Crisp’s works. Penn’s works. Wm. Penn’s 
ly at Mills, and Pumps, put up in a Maxims. Thos. Chalkley. Sermons by Elias Hicks. 
neiple fwxvs substantial manner. nee en vy Edward yo Fox's Journal, 2 vols. 
bsorbs —_—_———— | Cruden’s Concordance. Together with others, scarce 
‘while. JUST RECEIVED, or “out of print.” For sale by D. 8. CapwALLADER, 
veal A handsome assortment of FRENCH CHINA DECO-| _423 30 111 North Ninth 8t., Phila. 
unrise RATED SUPPER SETS, new styles; also, a general| ~ 
rough assortment of articles, suitable for famil use, at PLAIN BONNETS. 
of the reduced prices. M. A. SHAW, CARRIE A. ELLISON. 
oud & 41657. ON. E. cor. Arch and 7th Sts., Philada. | 455 Pourth Avenue, 3 doors below 3lst St., 
a this 406280 New York. " 
BA 123 North Ninth St., above Arch. 123 PTS 
hori- Cuas. C. Parrrr & Co. have opened a Store at 123 
d the, North Ninth St., Philada., where may be found the 
inally usual variety of Dry Goods, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies 
or at and Gentlemen’s Underwear, &c. 
colors Friends are solicited to aid us in earrying out the only 

correct system of transacting business,—viz., Ons Prics,— 

which will compare favorably with other ao Houses. 

JOSEPH PETTIT, 
49 430 CHAS. C. PETTITT. 
i ‘ oe re ny Sera . ™ _ a ee / - 
Eee | ante 3 ates er 


a eee Ps 4 Ce ae pine Oh a a Mad 
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Swarthmore College. |PHOTOGRAPH LIKENESS 


Stockholders and others desiring to enter students (Fac-Simile Autograph attached) 


for the next school year are requested to make ap- oF 
Joun CoMLy, 


plication te the undersigned before the 29th of Sixth 
Late of Byberry, Pa., 


month next, sta’ 
May be obtained after Sixth-day, 6th of Fifth mo 


ting the correct name, age and pre- 
vious education of the applicant, and whether the 
stockholders, 
at 2 cts., at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 1 
North Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


Kast Hamburg Friends’ Institute 


the Society of Friends, or otherwise. 
In entering students, the children and wards of 

The Spring Term of this Institute will open Third 

month 16th, and continue thirteen weeks. 


atockholders, if properly qualified, will take prece- 
dence ; next to these, those whose parents or guar- 
diana are Friends; and if vacancies still remain, a 

Terms $52.00 for board aud tuition in English 

branches. extra. 

CHAS. DARLINGTON, Principal. 














selection will be made from among the other appli- 
cants, those qualified to enter the higher classes, 





age roamoat acters | tt nanos nS Bai 
cnr ite| "ae eeranas 

elders lave been necessrily omitted in the dist | ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
bation ofthe Mianies, on scoountof their post-oflo¢ | ‘Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mate, &a, 


will be glad to supply, on being advised by letter of 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
the peeeers mot having been received, and how to 


m29ps23 33 North Second 8t,, Philada. 


dis pon WARD PARRIBE, m Preident, " a OFS 
Oakdal ware D BY THE 
“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 


SPRING GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 


JOHN. J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts, Philada., |®™ 
second there opr sn fl os 


Superior quality Colored Silk Squares for Shawis, 
in 4-4, 64 and 7-4 widths. These having been 
much called for during several years, were manu- 


For sale by BMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
ae - Price 50c, 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
Aun A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87. 
al with the Children; or, Questions and An- 
swers for Family Use or Firat-Da Schoois. 
Janz Jonygon.. 18mo, 71 pp. Part t. Price 25¢. 


“ 108 “ “ Second. “ 40c 


18mo. 50 pp. Oloth........... Price20c. 
factured expressly for him. Oe a 
unetened Brown ry Mod India Silks. Devotional Postry for the Children. Bike sea 
‘te 4 } SCHEER SEL OES SHEteeeeeeeeeEee . 
Dark Olive Silk Bombazines. | i” Decades horace 2 a eae — 
{ y Janz JonNson on. Price 75¢ 
seats Viennas for Summer wear—a beautiful upon some of the Testimonies of Trnth 
Sibuni tied Silk Challis. as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson 
qAand 4 mem Stone color, for Shawis and UBM. 71 DPeeco- ears doccedeeqe dees O ¢eeeeeeee Price 25c. 
Dresses. 17-4 Chené Barege for Shawls and Dresses. B KS 
Saperior Mode Tamartines, made to order. sean sioewe FOR PAE 


Striped and Plaid Silks, neat styles. A full line 
ef Black Silks, from $1.50 to $3,00—very cheap. 

A lot of Mohair aoe oe erro 56 to import. 

Spring Poplins, new shades. 
Black and White Stripe Mohairs, 18 cts. 
Napkins, all Linen, $1.25 to $1.50 per doz.—A 


bar, 
Tite Shawis, Long and Square, bound in the 


Thos. ‘s Conversations, &c., 

$1.00. Ne Boot in Heaven, 6 ot, 66 ct a dozen. 
Nature, in 3 ee See. Dissertation on the Chris 
tian Ministry. by -py Joka Jeckaon, Young Friends’ Manual, by 


Perk YLAND, on 
ILY MA or, the Faithfal Goveroess, 287 pp , $2.00. 


best manner, at the lowest rates. mabe ant NEW Testavent = = cloth, 75 cts 
Mode Silk-knit Mitts for Friends. New oiutn Mensts a Roberts. 26 ots. 
Please call at Puimspe’ Day Goons Store, Seventh Day BE YY Da ,, compi 5 a Wm Henry Chase, $1.40 
and Spring Garden Sts., Philada. ewm — by the Penasylvania “ae 
Ad er beeccatien et Ouest ” 68 ots. 





ns in the Society of iaenn by Thos. H. Soutuen, 60c 
am 20 per cent. additional, when sent 
Manziaee UzRTiFicates, Fine Parchment, in nas, $5.00, 
SMMOR OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 


£. BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts.  exxi ly 


Frsotnal Piety and Divine Grace. 




















